LETTERS 


PRIVATE LABEL 
April 16, 1956 
The Canning Trade 
Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Sir: 

Further reference is made to your Edi- 
torial — PERFECT EXAMPLE in your 
March 26 issue and the Editorial subject 
MORE LETTERS—PRIVATE LABEL in 
your April 2 issue. 


We certainly don’t believe in “beating 
about the bush,” and therefore we will 
say point blank that any independent 
canner relying solely on buyers label 
business is treading water, waiting that 
fateful day. There is just no survival for 
(hat packer, unless 


that packer is willing to take an active 
part in the merchandising and market- 
ing of his product through to the con- 
sumer. 


There are multiple ways to do the 
marketing job through to the consumer 
for the small independent—he can use 
cooperatives in the wholesale distribut- 
ing trade, as well as the Chains and 
Supermarkets and private label as well 
as buyer’s label, but he must partici- 
pate in the merchandising program of 
those who are selling thru to the con- 
sumer. 


Private label or Buyer’s label, it must 
he marketed through to the Consumer. 


Sincerely yours, 
Luther K. Bowman 
(signed) 
Comment: And it being necessary to 
“market through to the consumer,” why 
not build up a consumer preference for 
Your Label? 


Pemberville, Ohio 
April 3, 1956 
The Canning Trade 
20 S. Gay Street 
Baltimore 2, Md. 


Attention: M.A. Felder 


Circulation Dept. 
Near Mr. Felder: 


To reply to your letter of March 6, I 
want to say that I have just returned 
‘rom a four week’s trip to Florida; hence 
my delay. 


I have been in the canning business for 
‘orty years, and I have had access to The 
‘Canning Trade for a good part of that 
‘ime. I have seen it grow from a place of 
‘quality to a place of leadership in its 
‘eld of service. I have also used the Al- 
imanae every year and referred to it con- 
‘antly in the management of my factory. 
‘a view of all this I should give you a 
‘eason for cancelling my subscription, 
and that “reason” is that I have reached 
‘hat stage in life where younger people 
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COVER —Four weeks ago (March 26) this column made some 
PHOTO comment concerning a food editor’s challenge, warn- 

ing the industry not to let the said editors down by 
compromising on quality, now that canned foods have achieved 
acceptability at the gourmet’s table. At that time, we blush to 
admit, we had not seen the February 1 issue of “Vogue” magazine’s 
“1956 Americana” number. Nor had we seen the reprint from that 
issue and Carlos Campbell’s covering letter to National Canners 
Association members. In the vernacular, “we hadn’t seen nothin’ 
yet.” 


Our coverphoto this week is a reduction of the photograph ap- 
pearing on page 182 of that issue of “Vogue,” opposite the feature 
“Connoisseur on Cannery Row” by Rosamond Frost. Excerpts from 
that article appear on the other side of this page. NCA members 
have received these, but they are reprinted here for emphasis and 
for the enlightenment of our readers who are not members. 


If there be a single canner alive who is not positively thrilled at 
the sight of this photo, and by the direct and informed handling by 
Miss Frost, then he is not worthy of the name. 


It’s hardly necessary to remind readers of the stature of “Vogue” 
magazine with its 3 million discriminating readers. However, some 
of the details supplied by Mr. Campbell are most interesting— 
“specifically over 40 percent of the ‘Vogue’ readers are members of 
families with income exceeding $15,000 a year. A survey con- 
ducted in 12 metropolitan cities showed that half the Social Regis- 
ter families interviewed chose ‘Vogue’ as their favorite fashion 
magazine. Moreover these same families selected entertaining as 
the leisure activity they preferred next to reading.” 


The first thought that comes to mind, of course, is that the NCA 
Consumer and Trade Relations Program, begun just two years ago, 
has paid for itself a thousand times over, even though this feature 
were the one and only result. If there be one single individual who 
can gripe about results now, then indeed he is a diehard. From our 
standpoint, we’re mighty proud to say “We told you so.” 


The second reaction to this extraordinary feature should, and 
undoubtedly will be, a firm determination on the part of each and 
every canner to bend over backwards to pack up to this standard. 
As a thought, may we suggest that a handsome framing of these 
two pages of the reprint in every cannery office, would serve as a 
constant reminder of the quality goal. Reproductions in the can- 
nery itself, also, should create and maintain the proper “Esprit de 
Corps” among cannery employes. 


“ih 
‘ea 
= 
“Be 
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f you haven’t used canned, shelled chestnuts for 
stuffing; if you haven’t used frozen soup to start 
a souffié; if you haven’t used canned mushrooms 
mixed into a cocktail spread, then you’re missing 
something: a gleaming row of even-tempered 
chefs. When I was a child the sight of a tin can con- 
jured up visions of an unkempt race of migrants in 
broken-down Model T Fords who not only “lived out of 
cans” but left their camp sites littered with them. 
Now the shining steel-and-tin can, shown on the 
cover — and flamboyantly out of context, is a pri- 
mary source of really good food because it contains, 
besides a range of mouth-watering ingredients, a time 
capsule eliminating hours of paring, chopping, boiling, 
and straining, as well as countless square yards of clut- 
ter and storage space in streamlined, smaller-than-you- 
think kitchens. Last year for example, American cooks 
stripped the tops off 28,470,000,000 cans, short-cutting 
an estimated 35,000,000,000 work hours. 


The race from field to kitchen, 
now supervised by food chemists, who calculate the 
exact moment when a kernel of corn, or of anything 
else, ought to be popped into its vacuum pack, can no 
longer be won by home preservers, for most canneries 
stand squarely in the middle of their produce. And 
the average kitchen garden will not, as yet, grow a 
pineapple and a Delicious apple in the same small 
patch. Nature herself has been regimented for speed; 
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CONNOISSEUR 
CANNERY ROW 


By Rosamund Frost 


Reprinted from the editorial pages 
of February 1 Vogue 


entire crops are trained to ripen simultaneously, to be 
mowed as a single swathe; fruits, by some mystic plan, 
to grow all one size; and string beans to give up their 
native Grecian bend for greater symmetry and easier 
packing. Peas submit, before canning, not only to the 
pricks and pinches of outrageous fortune but of a 
Tenderometer. 


Most important of all is the fact 
the many canneries employ panels of specialist who 
think of what goes to the table, experimenting and 
evaluating in testing kitchens to make food from the 
can as good and as useful as possible. 


For an amateur cook or an experi- 
enced one with not very much time, canned food makes 
a professional beginning for even a party meal. (The 
contents of the can should be regarded merely as an 
ingredient. ) 


Warning: The intelligent cook is 
a tasting cook who improves as she goes along, supple- 
menting sherried soups, for instance, with a fresh 
splash of sherry since the sensitive overtones of liquor 
are diminished by the canning process, and stepping 
up the allure of canned vegetables (purposely lett 
rather bland) with added seasoning. 


To complete the article Vogue goes on to give a quick run-dow 
of ideas and recipes all starting with canned foods. 
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AGRICULTURE 


Irrigation of Sweet Corn 


By CHARLES W. REYNOLDS 
University of Maryland, 
College Park, Maryland 


(Fourth in a Series of Articles by U. of M. Specialists) 


A tremendous 
amount of water is 
required to produce 
the tender succulent 
ears of sweet corn 
that we Americans 
enjoy fresh from the 
garden or that are 
canned or frozen for 
us by the packing 
industry. It is esti- 
mated that one-third 
to one-half million 
gallons of water are 
needed to bring an 
acre of sweet corn to edible maturity. It 
is fortunate for growers in the eastern 
United States that a large part of the 
water needed by crop is supplied by rain- 
fall. However, it is known that in many 
seasons rainfall is inadequate, due either 
to a low total amount or to poor distribu- 
tion. For this reason many growers. in 
the East are using portable irrigation 
systems te supply water to crops during 
periods of inadequate rainfall. 


DR. REYNOLDS 


TIMING FACTOR 


Sweet corn has shown excellent re- 
sponse to supplemental irrigation in 
many experimental tests. Increased yields 
of one ton to three or more tons per acre 
are frequently obtained as a result of a 
few well-timed irrigations. Returns of 
this magnitude should not be expected in 
all seasons, or under all conditions of 
production. Obviously little or no return 
will be obtained from irrigation in sea- 
sons of adequate rainfall. We should 
note, however, that little return can be 
expected from irrigation even in seasons 
of inadequate rainfall unless other cul- 
tural factors are favorable. Important 
among these factors are (1) choice of an 
adapted variety, (2) productive, ade- 
quately drained soil, (3) fertilization to 
provide an optimum supply of plant nu- 
trients, (4) maintenance of a satisfac- 
tory organic matter level by incorpora- 
tien of green manure crops or animal 
manures, (5) an adequate plant popula- 
tion, and (6) satisfactory control of in- 
sects and diseases. 


FERTILITY FACTOR 


Yhe data in Table 1 illustrate the im- 
pertance of maintaining a high fertility 
level through incorporation of organic 
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materials to the response of sweet corn 
to irrigation. 


These results indicate that organic mat- 
ter supply may affect yields of sweet 
corn even more than irrigation. How- 
ever, the largest yields were obtained 
when both factors were favorable for 
good production. Therefore, growers 
planning to irrigate sweet corn should 
provide a satisfactory level of actively 
decaying organic matter by plowing 
under green manure crops, clover or 
other legume sods, or animal manure if 
available. 


Adequate fertliizer is also necessary to 
obtain the greatest benefits from irriga- 
tion. It is estimated that fertilizer re- 
quirements may be increased by about 25 
percent when irrigation is used. This 
results from the greater growth made 
with irrigation and also from the fact 
that more plant nutrients, especially 
nitrogen, are likely to be lost by leaching 
under some conditions. Careful attention 
should be given to the nitrogen supply 
by the grower who is irrigating sweet 
corn. This is the nutrient required in 
largest amounts by this crop, and it is 
also the one most likely to be lost by 
leaching. Under a good farming pro- 
gram, much of the nitrogen should come 
from decaying organic residues in the 
soil. In most cases a side dressing with 
some nitrogen fertilizer to supply about 
30 to 40 pounds of nitrogen when the 
corn is about knee high is to be highly 
recommended. This is especially true on 
the lighter soils. 


PLANT POPULATION 


When adequate moisture is assured by 
irrigation and a suitable fertility level 
is maintained, a larger plant population 
may be supported. On light soils a popu- 
lation of about 10,000 plants per acre 
is generally recommended if irrigation is 
not available. With irrigation a popula- 
tion of 14,000 to 15,000 plants is prob- 
ably desirable. This is equivalent to 1 


plant per foot of row if rows are three 
feet apart. On more fertile and mois- 
ture-retentive soils an even larger plant 
population will be profitable. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTING FACTORS 


How often should sweet corn be irri- 
gated? And how much water should be 
applied at one time? These are ques- 
tions frequently asked. Unfortunately no 
one correct answer can be given which 
will apply to all conditions. Many fac- 
tors need to be considered. Some of these 
are: the type of crop, size and stage of 
development of the crop, population of 
plants, weather conditions, and the avail- 
able water capacity of the soil. For 
example, small plants require much less 
water than large plants near maturity. 
And during periods of hot, dry weather 
water used will be much more rapid than 
when the weather is cool and humid. 
Young sweet corn plants in early June 
may need irrigating after a period of 15 
days since the last rain, but plants near 
maturity in July or August may require 
irrigation after only 5 days. 


The amount of water should be applied 
at each irrigation will vary with differ- 
ent types of soil. Light, sandy soils will 
hold about 1 inch or less of available 
water per foot of depth. Silt, loam soils 
may hold 2 to 3 inches of available water 
per foot of depth. Sandy soils, therefore, 
will need rain or irrigation more often 
than silt loam or other heavy soil types. 
The amount of water which should be 
applied at each irrigation will be less for 
sandy soils than for heavier types. In 
general, irrigation or rainfall should 
supply about 1 inch of water on sandy 
soils at intervals of 5 to 10 days depend- 
ing on the size of the crop. On heavier 
soils about 2 inches of water should be 
supplied at intervals of about 7 to 15 
days. This is a general rule and will 
need to be modified to suit the growers 
specific conditions. 


In the life of the sweet corn plant the 
most critical period so far as moisture is 
concerned is from the time of tasseling 
to maturity of the ear. This is normally 
the period of most rapid use of water. 
The grower should take special care to 
provide adequate water during this time. 
Earlier in the life of the plant a lack of 
adequate moisture for short periods may 
damage the crop very little. During this 
time, however, adequate moisture should 
be continuously available for high yields 
and good quality. 


(Continued on Page 18) 


TABLE 1. EFFECT OF IRRIGATION AND ORGANIC MATTER TREATMENT ON 
YIELDS OF SWEET CORN 


Fertilizer Animal Manure Green Manure Yields T/A 
Lbs./A T/A Crop Unirrigated Irrigated Increase 
1000 None None 1.1 2.4 1.9 
' 1000 None Rye 2.4 3.7 1.3 
1000 None Vetch 2.6 4.5 1.9 
1000 12 None 3.1 5.3 22 
1000 12 Vetch 3.7 (2 3.4 
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PACKAGING 


CORN 


SHELF ARRANGEMENT—A typical shelf arrangement in the 
multipack test project being conducted by National Canners 
Association in selected markets of the American Stores Co. 
shows 3-packs of No. 303 corn on the shelves with single units 
alongside. For corn, multipacks of three, four and six units are 


Sorin 


MULTIPACKS FOR CORN—Here are samples of the three mul- 
tipack can bands used for canned corn in the Philadelphia Project. 
Container Corporation of America supplied the bands. All brands 
of No. 303 corn in the store were included in the tests to deter- 


being tested. 


mine the effect of different multipacks on sales. 


Philadelphia Project Multipack 
Experiment Underway 


An experiment to determine the effect 
of multiple packaging on the sales of spe- 
cific canned foods items in a_ selected 
group of stores is being conducted by the 
National Canners Association as a part 
of The Philadelphia Project, the market- 
ing study which uses a group of Ameri- 
can Stores Company super markets as its 
laboratory. It is also planned to investi- 
gate insofar as possible what effect multi- 
pack will have on handling costs in the 
retail store. Container Corporation of 
America designed and produced the mul- 
tipack can bands as a contribution to the 
experiment from the packaging industry. 


The Philadelphia Project is being 
supervised for NCA in American Stores 
by E. Kendall Ellrich, in cooperation 
with Dr. Howard L. Stier, NCA’s Statis- 
tics Division Director, and Don R. Cal- 
lahan, of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy, NCA’s 
Consumer and Trade Relations counsel. 
Working closely with NCA on the mul- 
tiple packaging project is William L. 
Dempsey, Jr., Container Corporation’s 
marketing coordinator. 


At a press conference held by Con- 
tainer Corporation in Atlantic City dur- 
in gthe Packaging Exposition, Mr. Ell- 
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rich outlined the background of the multi- 
pack experiment. 


The major concern of both NCA and 
Container, he pointed out, is to insure 
that results obtained are as representa- 
tive as possible of normal sales patterns 
and as free as possible of outside influ- 
ences. For this reason the stores in the 
test are unknown to everyone except the 
NCA representatives who actually work 
in them. They have been isolated from 
any special promotions which might be 
going on in the rest of the chain. No pho- 
tographing or interviews are permitted 
during store hours. Even the store man- 
agers, though briefed on the experiments, 
are asked not to do anything about them, 
again to eliminate the possibility of in- 
fluencing results. 


The stores in the sample are super mar- 
kets averaging around $20,000 in weekly 
sales. They have been picked from the 
area within a 50-mile radius of Philadel- 
phia. They represent different types of 
communities and neighborhoods — indus- 
trial and rural, urban and suburban. 


A variety of products will be tested, 
each chosen so as to be representative of 
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a major group of canned foods. Each 
product is tested separately, and the test 
includes all brands of the product in one 
can size. The first two products to be 
tested are corn and soup. The Latin 
Square method of market research is be- 
ing used because of its efficiency in elimi- 
nating non-test variables. 


The Latin Square arrangement con- 
sists of a larger square within which are 
a number of smaller squares. An equal 
number of rows and columns in the larger 
square form the squares. Each treat- 
ment that is being tested occurs once in 
each column as well as once in each row. 
The treatments are assigned to the 
smaller squares at random, restricted 
only by the requirement that each one 
appear only once in each row and in each 
column. 


The multipack cartons—containing dif- 
ferent numbers of cans depending on the 
product involved—are hand packed at the 
store level because it is more convenient 
in a pilot operation. NCA’s representa- 
tives in the stores maintain adequate 
shelf inventories at all times. In the mul- 
tipack shelf arrangement each product 
and brand occupies as nearly as possible 
the same amount of shelf space as it nor- 
mally occupies. 


Because pricing is not the objective of 
the test, no price advantage is offered tlie 
consumer for buying the multi-unit pac\- 
age. 


Interim reports of the findings in the 
study will be published by NCA. The first 
will appear on June 1. 
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SALES & PROMOTION 


AMERICAN CAN 
NEW AD PROGRAMS 


American Can Company will inaugu- 
yute a new consumer advertising program 
in late April in “Life” and the “Saturday 
Evening Post.” 

The company’s long-range program to 
promote the prestige of canned foods and 
other items packed in cans will be high- 
lighted in this year’s campaign by em- 
phasis on the quality of the container 
itself, F. G. Jewett, the company’s adver- 
tising manager explains. 

He announced at the same time that an- 
other special ad program supplementing 
the consumer campaign will start in May 
in “Fortune,” “Business Week,” “News- 
week” and “U. S. News and World Re- 
port.” This series will spotlight recent 
container developments originated by 
Canco. 

The new consumer program will start 
April 23 with a four-color, double-page 
spread in “Life” and May 5 in “Saturday 
Evening Post.” Seven additional ads will 
be run in the two magazines during the 
remainder of the year. 

Canned vegetables will be featured in 
the first advertisement in the consumer 
series. The next ad will cover containers 
for vacuum packd coffee, while subse- 
quent ads will feature “MiraCans” for 
carbonated beverages and other com- 
modities. 

“One of the most conspicuous elements 
of the new program will be the use of the 
Canco ‘oval’ that appears on cans made 
by the company,” Mr. Jewett explained. 
“The ‘oval’ will link the story of Canco 
service and progress to the quality of its 
containers for the packaging of hundreds 
of products in daily use.” 

He said another element of the ads will 
be the use of photographs of Canco sci- 
entists to help personalize the usefulness 
of Canco’s research achievements to 
Canco customers. Dr. Fred W. Geise, 
manager of the Agronomy division, and 
Dr. Randall Royce, manager of technical 
service in the company’s Atlantic divi- 
sion, will be spotlighted in the first two 
ads, 


The new consumer ads will be featured 
in trade publication advertising during 
the year, he added. 


CORN BREAD PACKED 
IN CANCO CONTAINER 

The Vacuum Baking Corporation of 
New York is distributing its own Oven 
Fresh brand Southern style golden corn 
bread in No. 2% American Can Com- 
pany containers. 

The corn bread, which is vacuum baked 
and ready to eat, contains wheat flour, 
cane sugar, vegetable shortening, whole 
eggs, non-fat milk solids, fine golden 
corn meal, salt, baking powder and 
vanilla. Net weight is 16 ounces. 

The product is baked in the can with 
closed lid on, then vacuum sealed at the 
peak of oven freshness to preserve flavor 
and taste indefinitely. The bread may be 
stored on the pantry shelf until ready 
for use. No refrigeration is required. 
While the corn bread is completely 


baked, heating is recommended inasmuch 
as corn bread is essentially a hot bread 


The corn bread is being distributed 
from Maine to Florida and in Chicago 
and Detroit through independent and 
chain grocery stores. The product retails 
from 39 to 43 cents. 


Sauerkraut, that popular cold-weather 
standby, will sport a “cool” summer per- 
sonality in a special Kraut Salad Season 
promotion to be launched in June by the 
National Kraut Packers Association. 


The special three-month drive is de- 
signed to acquaint consumers and grocers 
with the adaptability of kraut as a sum- 
mer salad ingredient. 


According to Alden C. Smith, President 
of the kraut packers, kraut’s zesty flavor 
and crisp texture makes it an ideal base 
for use in salads, tossed or molded. It 
blends well with other salad ingredients 
and offers homemakers a wealth of new 
refreshing salad combinations to serve 
during the hot summer months. 


A comprehensive publicity program 
directed at consumers will spearhead the 
promotion. Special stores, recipes and 
appetizing photographs will apear in food 
columns of leading newspapers and na- 
tional magazines throughout the summer. 


Recipe photographs for use in ads or 
for mounting as point-of-purchase dis- 
plays in produce sections are available to 
participating grocers during the cam- 
paign. 


the Lubbock Packing Company, Lubbock, Texas, has gone 
to aluminum foil for a quality package on its seven lines of 
“Farm Pae” pan-ready meats. The outer heat sealed laminated 
wrppers carry the printed line “Wrapped in FOIL to protect 
fla.or.” Currently Lubbock Packing Company is offering little 
lin\s pork sausage, four beef steaks, sliced calf liver, pork 
brsins, calf brains, sweetbreads and four pork cutlets—all pack- 
Marketing has been over a 150-mile 
ra‘ius of Lubbock, with prospects bright for future expansion. 
Th. Aleoa Wrap aluminum foil printed in two eye catching de- 
Si; 1s—striped and solid color—were produced by Milprint, Inc. 


aged in foil wrappers. 
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Oriental Foods—John A. Mooney has 
been appointed Vice-President for Sales 
and Advertising of this Los Angeles, 
California, packer of Chinese foods. 


Massey Packing Company — Neal M. 
Oeschler, President, has announced that 
they are discontinuing canning operations 
of the Massey, Maryland, plant, and offer- 
ing the equipment for sale. Head office is 
Clayton, Delaware. 


Harry R. Vanderhorst, Jr., son of 
Harry R. Vanderhorst, owner of the Van- 
derhorst Cannery at St. Marys, Ohio, has 
bought the New Bavaria Canning Com- 
pany, New Bavaria, Ohio, and will pack 
No. 10 tomatoes from 125 acres under 
contract. 


S & W Fine Foods have moved into 
new San Francisco headquarters at 333 
Schwerin Street, San Francisco 24. 


The First Annual Meeting of the mem- 
bers of the North Collins Farmers Fruit 
& Vegetable Auction, Inc. was recently 
held at North Collins, New York, and the 
following officers elected: Louis DiMarco, 
President; Fred J. Notaro, Vice-presi- 
dent; Joseph S. Gugino, Secretary; and 
John Mirusso, Treasurer and General 
Manager. The organization reports that 
many new varieties of strawberries were 
planted last year, which wintered very 
well, and should bear a heavy crop. Plans 
are being made for a big season. 


California Packing Corporation—Viva 
Armstrong, assistant secretary and per- 
sonnel manager of the San Francisco, 
Calif. headquarters, has been nominated 
for the presidency of the International 
Association of Personnel Women. She is 
now first vice-president of this organiza- 
tion. 


Hunt Foods — The Ohio Match Com- 
pany’s offer to exchange its common and 
preferred stock for common and prefer- 
ence stock of Hunt Foods has been trans- 
mitted to Hunt stockholders. If accepted, 
Hunt will then become a subsidiary of 
Ohio Match Company. The Ohio (State) 
Division of Securities has already ap- 
proved the terms and conditions of the 
stock exchange offer and Ohio stockhold- 
ers approved the proposal on April 10. 
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c. A. WOOD F. K. KOEPKE 

Wm J. Stange Co.— Wm. B. Durling, 
President, has announced the appoint- 
ment of C. A. Wood to the newly created 
position of Director of Sales and F. K. 
Koepke to that of Sales Manager. Mr. 
Wood, active in the food processing in- 
dustry since 1927, joined Stange in 1947 
as Manager of the West Coast manufac- 
turing plant. In 1950 he was named Sales 
Manager and was elected Vice-President 
in 1952. Mr. Koepke became associated 
with Stange in 1942 and rejoined the com- 
pany in 1945 after discharge from the 
Navy. He became Advertising Manager 
in 1948 and Assistant Sales Manager in 
1950. As Sales Manager he will continue 
to handle the Company’s Advertising. 


Signs Labor Contract—The last Sebas- 
topol, Calif. apple canner, O. H. Hallberg 
& Son, involved in a lengthy dispute with 
the Teamsters Union, has agreed to a 
contract, following the action of five 
other concerns. The teamsters are still 
negotiating with fresh fruit packing 
houses and fruit drying concerns in the 
Sebastopol area. 


Tomato Plants Damaged — Reports 
reaching us say that the tornado-like 
winds which struck certain parts of Geor- 
gia last week did heavy damage to tomato 
plants which soon would have been ready 
for shipment North. 


Thatcher Glass Manufacturing Com- 
pany—Charles A. Fritz and Charles R. 
Butts have been appointed to the com- 
pany’s container sales force. Mr. Fritz 
will make his headquarters in the com- 
pany’s Louisville office. Mr. Butts has 
been assigned to the company’s Boston 
office, and will serve customers in Maine, 
New Hampshhire, and part of Massa- 
chusetts. 
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Glass Container Manufacturers Insti- 
tute — The Semi-Annual membership 
meeting of this association of 75 manu- 
facturers of glass containers, metal and 
molded closures and supply industries, 
will be held at The Greenbriar, White 
Sulphur Springs, West Virginia, Monday, 
May 21 through Wednesday, May 23, Vic- 
tor L. Hall, general manager, has an- 
nounced. 


M. J. Holland & Associates—Marce P. 
Starck has been elected Vice-President in 
charge of the merchandising retail staff 
at a recent meeting of the Board of this 
Chicago food brokerage firm. All other 
officers were reelected and a profit shar- 
ing and retirement plan for the benefit of 
employes was adopted. 


National Can Corporation—Robert S. 
Solinsky, President, in his annual report 
to shareholders, reports substantially in- 
creased sales and higher earnings during 
1955. Net sales for the year ended De- 
cember 31 totaled $70,880,000 or an 
increase of nearly 75 percent over the 
net sales of $41,128,000 reported for the 
preceding year. Most of the increase is 
reflected in the acquisition of the Pacific 
Can Company early in the year. How- 
ever, sales of National’s Central and At- 
lantic Divisions increased by approxi- 
mately 10 percent over 1954 levels. Net 
income after provision for Federal in- 
come taxes amounted to $990,164, equal 
to 98 cents per common share outstand- 
ing as compared with a net income for 
the previous year of $489,095 or 48 cents 
per share, adjusted to the presently out- 
standing shares. 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company — Presi- 
dent Henry A. White reports that plans 
are under way to acquire several more 
U. S. mainland canning plants this year 
as steps in the firm’s expansion program. 
The company’s objective is a complete 
line of fruit and vegetable products under 
a nationally advertised label. The Dole 
label will be added to other products be- 
side pineapple, but it has not yet been 
decided whether this is to be the all-line 
nationally advertised brand. What can- 
ning firms Hapco hopes to acquire and 
their location on the mainland were not 
indicated. However, geographic as weil 
as production-line diversification _ is 
planned. 
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American Can Company was honored 
hy the Freedom Foundation, Valley 
forge, Pennsylvania, for its efforts in 
helping to bring about a better under- 
-ianding of the American way of life 
ihrough its high school “Students-in- 
industry” program. Dr. Kenneth B. 
Wells, Foundation President, presented 
ihe company with the George Washing- 
ton Memorial Medal during’ ceremonies 
held in New York March 13, which was 
eccepted on behalf of the firm by T. E. 
Alwyn, Vice-President in charge of 
Canco’s Atlantic Division. 

The first issue of Canco’s “MiraCan 
Merchandiser” made it appearance dur- 
ing the week. Its purpose is to keep the 
industry posted on up to date news of 
what’s going on in the canned carbonated 
beverage field. 


The billionth can of carbonated bever- 
age will be consumed during 1956, the 
company also predicts in the first issue 
of “MiraCan Merchandiser.” 

The company recently presented Com- 
merce Secretary Weeks with the 50 bil- 
lionth can for beer and ale. In accepting 
it Secretary Weeks praised the can mak- 
ing industry for the “inventiveness that 
went into development of the beer can.” 

Canco, which pioneered in the develop- 
ment of the self-tracking tear-strip for 
vacuum pack coffee cans, is now also 
distributing several other key-open con- 
tainers with the new opening device for 
other products, according to George F. 
Henschel, General Sales Manager. 


American Can Company—D. B. Smith 
has been named assistant to the man- 
ager of sales in the San Francisco, Calif. 
headquarters of the Pacific Division. 


Arabol Manufacturing Company—Wil- 
liam A. Weaver, President, has announced 
the purchase from Dewey & Almy Chem- 
ical Company Division of W. R. Grace & 
Company, of all its current formulas for 
the manufacture of resin emulsion ad- 
hesives. These adhesives will be manu- 
factured in Arabol’s Brooklyn, Chicago, 
Los Angeles, and San Francisco plants. 
Stocks will be carried at the company’s 10 
other plants and warehouses to provide 
prompt and convenient service to users 
of these special adhesives. Arabol is one 
of the company’s oldest and largest 
manufacturers or all types of industrial 
adhesives. 


Crown Cork & Seal Company—George 
l. O’Brien, formerly Assistant Sales 
Manager, has been appointed Philadel- 
phia District Sales Manager of the Can 
Division, according to an anonuncement 
ly John H. Scherer, Can Division Man- 
aver of Sales. Mr. O’Brein will make his 
lieadquarters at H and Erie Streets, Phil- 
adelphia, and will report to Robert J. 
Siebert, Northeast Manager of Sales, 
(:n Division. Mr. Scherer has also an- 
rouneced the appointment of Henry A. 
hennington as Midwest Area Sales Man- 
acer with headquarters at 3501 W. 31st 
“reet, Chicago. He will report to Mr. 
Scherer. 
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Food Machinery and Chemical Corpo- 
ration, Canning Machinery Division at 
San Jose, California, has announced the 
appointment of Robert R. Ball as sales 
representative for Santa Clara Valley and 
the San Francisco Bay Area. He will 
make his headquarters at the division’s 
general sales office at San Jose. Mr. Ball 
succeeds Hubert H. Wagner in the Santa 
Clara Valley sector of this territory. Mr. 
Wagner, who spent the last 21 years serv- 
ing this area, has transferred to the sales 
staff of FMC’s Export Division as super- 
visor of canning machinery sales. Jack 
W. Stahl succeeds Mr. Ball as agency 
and supply supervisor of the division’s 
western sales department. 


Coincidental with the new appoint- 
ments of personnel, it was announced that 
the Coastal-San Joaquin Valley territory, 
served by Allen S. Gregory for the past 
eight years, was expanded northward to 
include the Santa Cruz, Gilroy and At- 
water areas. It was disclosed also that 
the division’s branch sales office at Fres- 
no has been discontinued, and that Mr. 
Gregory’s new headquarters are at the 
company’s general sales office in San 
Jose. All personnel and _ territorial 
changes are effective as of April 1, 1956. 

Elaborating on the territory alteration 
and the relocation of Mr. Gregory’s head- 
quarters, Frank J. Fay, sales manager of 
the division’s western operation, stated 
these changes were designed to provide 
more frequent representation and service 
to customers in the newly-designed areas. 

Mr. Ball has been associatied with FMC 
since 1945 in the capacity of a sales 
assistant. Subsequently, he was elevated 
to supervisor of the agency and supply 
section of the western sales department, 
the position he has held for the past 3 
years. Mr. Gregory joined FMC as a 
sales assistant in 1945. In 1948 he was 
appointed territory representative for the 
Coasta-San Joaquin Valley areas of Cali- 
fornia with headquarters in Fresno. Mr. 
Stahl joined FMC in 1951 as a member 
of the accounting department. Subse- 
quently, he transferred to the sales de- 
partment as an assistant in the agency 
and supply section. 


E. N. Richmond, president of the Rich- 
mond-Chase Co., canners with headquar- 
ters at San Jose, Calif., plan to erect a 
new warehouse here, and to enlarge the 
existing one in Stockton, thus doubling 
the existing facilities. 


CANNING CROPS CONTEST 
TO BE ANNUAL EVENT 


As a result of the huge success of 
last year’s Canning Crops Contest, the 
National Canners Association and the 
National Junior Vegetable Growers Asso- 
ciation have decided to make it an annual 
event. The 1956 contest, which is jointly 
sponsored by the two organizations, will 
be opened to boys and girls between the 
ages of 14 and 21 in all states where can- 
ning crops are grown. There will be no 
fee and no organizational membership is 
required. Contestants may obtain advice 
from local chapters of N.J.V.G.A., 4-H 
Clubs, Future Farmers of America, or 
from their vocational agriculture teacher 
or canning company fiieldmen. As part 
of the N.C.A. Consumer and Trade Rela- 
tions Program, releases giving the par- 
ticulars of the contest have been sent to 
over 4,000 rural newspapers. N.C.A. 
members have been requested to support 
the contest because its object is to en- 
courage young people to grow crops for 
canning and to grow them well. 


CANNED ASPARAGUS GRADES 

The U. S. Department of Agriculture 
April 3 invited views and comments of 
persons interested in changes contained 
in a third proposed revision of the grades 
for canned asparagus. 

Changes are proposed in the provision 
for determining the percent of heads in 
cut spears and in the method for deter- 
mining fiber in the canned product. 

Further changes and the inclusion of 
additional container sizes are proposed 
in the recommended minimum drained 
weights of the various styles and types 
of canned asparagus. 

The grade designations will remain the 
same—U. S. Grade A or U. S. Fancy; 
U. S. Grade C or U. S. Standard; and 
Substandard. 

Two revisions have been previously 
proposed in these standards. Because of 
additional important changes and the 
desire of industry to examine the pro- 
posed changes under packing conditions 
during the forthcoming season, a third 
proposed revision is being published in 
Federal Register dated April 6, 1956. 

Interested persons have until Decem- 
ber 31, 1956, to submit views and com- 
ments to the Fruit and Vegetable Divi- 
sion, Agricultural Marketing Service, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. : 


DEATHS 


Lionel C. Dalton, Chicago and East 
Central Division Sales Director of the 
California Packing Sales Company, died 
April 5 in Chicago following a short ill- 
ness. Mr. Dalton was well known in the 
industry have joined Calpak in 1927. He 
was a member of the Del Monte sales or- 
ganization in Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Fresno, and other California cities before 
taking charge of the Chicago Division in 
1941. He was 54 years old and is survived 
by his widow, a son and daughter, both of 
whom are married. 
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What's back of the oval? 


Back of it is {canco) — American Can Company —and all the research 
and product development for which the company is famous. 


Good example of this scientific leadership is the Tenderometer— 
invented by Canco scientists—to help growers measure the ripeness 
and tenderness of peas so they can be picked at their very peak of 
goodness. Back of the oval, too, are the constant efforts of Canco to 
help canners make their products better and better. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


New York + Chicago + San Francisco 
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view of the consumer. 


Pfaudler’s new Outsert Applicator handles glass, metal, plas- 
tic, and paper containers up to 220 (two hundred twenty) a 
minute. Inset shows glass jar with the outset attached in full 


FLEXIBILITY OF 
MULTI-UNIT MERCHANDISING 
PACKAGES 
Flexible merchandising is now a reality 
with the new model CL Universal Clus- 
ter-Pak machine designed by Atlanta 
Paper Company. This machine can be 
quickly adjusted to package any size can 
or glass container in Multi-Unit Cartons. 
Even different size containers can be 
automatically packed in the same carton 

at the same time. 

The merchandising potential created by 
this machine is unlimited. Not only may 
any product in cans or glass be packaged 
in combination, but also this machine will 
wrap premiums or special promotion 
items simultaneously. For example, a 
premium item such as a knife, can- 
opener, wash cloth or sponge can be in- 
serted in the Cluster-Pak carton with a 
product. A “hot” seller can be packaged 
with a slow mover to stimulate sales and 
increase acceptance. A new product may 
be introduced with an established brand. 

This new Cluster-Pak machine can 
package an average of 650 cans per min- 
ute under normal operating conditions 
and is capable of speeds up to 900 cans 
per minute depending on size and ar- 
rangement of units. It will carton from 


MULT-UNIT PACKAGING MACHINE 


six ounce to quart size cans, from two 
to six units in single file, or four to twelve 
units in double file. 

High speed efficiency is another feature 
of this revolutionary machine requiring 
only 45 minutes to 2 hours maximum 
change-over time to convert from one 


size can or can arrangement to another, 
For further information contact the At- 
lanta Paper Company, P. O. Box 4417, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Continental Can Company—Lauren C. 
Dudley, formerly Products Sales Man- 
ager of Continental’s processed food and 
milk cans, has been appointed District 
Sales Manager for the Houston, Texas, 
District of the Metal Division. 


MACHINE TO ATTACH LEAFLETS 
TO CONTAINERS 


A revolutionary new way to attach a 
consumer message to the outside of the 
product container is now available with 
the announcement of the Outsert Appli- 
cator by the Pfaudler Company, Roches- 
ter, New York. The latest recipes, prod- 
uct applications, coupons, contest rules— 
all can be outserted on the package where 
it is in plain sight and sure to be taken 
home by the buyer. The job is done 
quickly and automatically by the machine 
that will fit right into the production line. 
For further information contact the 
Pfaudler Company, 1012 West Avenue, 
Rochester, New York. 
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A MILLION DOLLAR SALT SHAKER—This New, Morton 
Salt Co. multi-million dollar laboratory building designed espe- 
cially for the conduct of research projects related to salt and its 
usage now is in operation at Woodstock, Ill., a short distance 
northwest of Chicago. 


The laboratory personnel consists of a hand picked staff of top 
chemists and chemical engineers headed up by Dr. C. S. Carlson. 
Projects, broadly, consist of basic research into the mystery of 
one of the earth’s oldest known substances—salt. 
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ACREAGE PROSPECTS 


The prospective 1956 planted acreage 
of 5 vegetables for commercial processing 
on April 1 was about 10 percent more 
than last year, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. The 5 vegetables for proc- 
essing for which intended acreage reports 
are now available are snap beans, cab- 
bage for kraut (contract acreage only), 
sweet corn, green peas and winter and 
early spring spinach. These crops usually 
account for around 58 percent of the 
planted acreage of the 11 vegetables for 
processing covered in regular reports. 
The indicated changes in planted acreage, 
compared with last year are: snap beans, 
4 percent more; cabbage for kraut (con- 
tract only), 28 percent more; sweet corn, 
16 percent more; green peas, 6 percent 
more (1956—499,840 acres, 1955—469,- 
920) and winter and early spring spinach 
3 percent more (13200 acres versus 12,800 
in 1955). ; 


SNAP BEANS—A prospective increase 
of 4 percent over last year’s snap bean 
plantings for canning and freezing is 
indicated for 1956, according to the Crop 
Reporting Board. If the early-season 
acreage prospects materialize, the 1956 
plantings of snap beans for processing 
will total 152,490 acres. This compares 
with the revised estimate of 146,010 acres 
planted in 1955 and the 1945-54 average 
of 130,540 acres. Abandonment of planted 
acreage has averaged about 4 percent an- 
nually during the past 10 years. 


Of the 152,490 acres in prospect for 
processing this year, intentions reports 
indicate 117,970 acres will be planted for 
canning and 34,520 acres will be planted 
for freezing. Last year, of the 146,010 
acres planted for processing, 111,560 
acres were for freezing. 


CABBAGE FOR SAUERKRAUT—The 
contract acreage of kraut cabbage in 
prospect for 1956 is nearly a quarter 
larger than was planted under contract in 
1955 but 4 percent less than the 10-year 
average, according to the Crop Reporting 
Board. If these early season prospects 
materialize, the 1956 contract plantings 
for kraut will total 9,820 acres compared 
with 7,680 acres in 1955 and an average 
of 9,940 acres for the 1945-54 period. 
These estimates include acreage grown by 
packers on their own or leased land as 
Well as acreage contracted with growers 
0) either an acreage or a tonnage basis. 
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Most packers usually purchase a sub- 
stantial portion of their kraut cabbage 
requirements on the open market in addi- 
tion to quantities obtained from their 
contract acreage. At this time, informa- 
tion is not available regarding the ton- 
nage that kraut packers intend to pur- 
chase on the open market in 1956. Last 
year the equivalent open market acreage 
represented about 43 percent of the total 
planted acreage. For the preceding 10- 
year period, it averaged around 46 per- 
cent of the total. 


SWEET CORN—An acreage of sweet 
corn for processing about 16 percent 
larger than was planted in 1955 is indi- 
cated for 1956, according to the Crop Re- 
porting Board. This is based on reports 
received from processors in late March 
and early April giving information on the 
acreage they intend to contract and plant 
in 1956. 

If these early season prospects materi- 
alize, the 1956 plantings of sweet corn 
for canning, freezing and other process- 
ing will total 469,980 acres. Last year the 
planted acreage was 406,900 acres and for 
the 1945-54 period it averaged 496,100 
acres. Abandonment of planted acreage 
averaged about 7 percent during the past 
10 years. 

Of the 469,980 acres in prospect for 
processing this year, the intention reports 
indicate 407,990 acres will be planted for 
canning and 61,990 acres will be planted 
for freezing. These acreages represent 
increases over 1955 of about 15 percent 
for canning and 19 percent for freezing. 


NEW YORK MARKET 


Replacement Buying Continues At Fair Pace 

— Tomatoes Well Held — Corn Holdings 

Dwindle—Pea Fill-in Business Good—Ap- 

plesauce Demand Fair—Cherries Under Pres- 

sure — No Price Changes In Citrus — Fair 

Inquiry For Other Fruits—Price Competition 
In Tuna. 


By “New York Stater” 


New York, N. Y., April 20, 1956 


THE SITUATION—Replacement buy- 
ing is continuing at a fair pace, and dis- 
tributors are operating with more confi- 
dence as a result of indications of higher 
packing costs on most fruits and vege- 


The 


tables during the coming season. 
tuna market has reversed its field, how- 


ever. With the trade looking for a 
strengthening in values, canners have 
broken out with more intensified compe- 
titive selling, and prices have been cut 
on some grades. 


THE OUTLOOK—The trade is study- 
ing the possible impact of President 
Eisenhower’s veto of the farm bill on can- 
ning crops this season, with an evaluation 
of the situation waiting final Congress 
action on this controversial issued. Dis- 
tributors are also looking into the volume 
possibilities of multi-unit packaging of 
canned foods as a result of growing in- 
terest in this type of packaging by some 
canners. The current Philadelphia survey 
which NCA is conducting in cooperation 
with American Stores Company, it is ex- 
pected, will come up with some of the 
answers. 


TOMATOES — Fair inquiry continues 
in tomatoes, and the market is well held. 
Tri-state packers quote standard 1s at 
$1.05 and upwards, with 303s ranging 
$1.30-$1.35 and 2%s holding around $2.25 
at canneries. Midwest canners are gen- 
erally firm at $1.40 on standard 303s, 
while California standard 303s can be 
bought for prompt shipment at $1.30. 


BEANS—Packers in the Tri-States 
are quoting standard 303s at $1.15 for 
prompt shipment, with extra standards 
commanding $1.25 and fancy cut holding 
at $1.60 and upwards. Standards in the 
midwest are also bringing bottom of 
$1.15, with a few New York State pack- 
ers still offering standards at the same 
figure. 


CORN —Canner holdings in the Tri- 
States continue to dwindle, and offerings 
of standards are few and far between, 
with cream style golden 303s held at 
$1.25. Fancy golden cream style 303s are 
held at $1.50 to $1.60, according to seller, 
with extra standards at $1.35 or better. 
New York canners are generally holding 
their limited carryover stocks of fancy 
golden cream style at $1.55, with an occa- 
sional offering of extra standards re- 
ported at $1.40. 


PEAS—With sales at retail holding up 
well, canners are getting a steady volume 
of canned pea fill-in business from the 
distributing trade, and the market is 
steady. Standards continue short in the 
Tri-States, with the market quoted at 
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MARKET NEWS 


$1.25 and up on Alaskas and sweets hold- 
ing at $1.85 or better, both for 303s. 
Standard Alaskas are bringing $1.25 in 
the midwest, with fancy 1-sieve firm at 
$2.50 and up. 


APPLESAUCE — A fair demand con- 
tinues in sauce, and the market is being 
quoted at $1.35 for fancy 303s in the East, 
with an occasional offering down to $1.30. 
California canners quote fancy 303s at a 
range of $1.35-$1.40 in most instances. 


CHERRIES — Reports from the mid- 
west indicate that 2s r.s.p. cherries are 
still under pressure, and while canners 
quote the market at $1.85, this price can 
be beaten. On 303s, the market ranges 
all the way from $1.65 to $1.75, as to 
seller, with 10s generally holding at $9.00. 


CITRUS—tThere were no price changes 
reported in citrus this week. There was a 
continued good demand reported for 
orange juice, and blended was also in 
demand. Price pressure on grapefruit 
juice has eased, but distributors are buy- 
ing this juice only for their immediate 
needs. Segments and citrus salad were 
without change. 


OTHER FRUITS — California canners 
are offering cling peach fancy 2%s ata 
range of $3.15 to $3.20 on both halves and 
sliced, with a fair inquiry reported. 
Standards range $2.75-$2.80. Only mod- 
erate inquiry is reported for fruit cock- 
tail, with coast canners quoting fancy at 
$2.15-$2.20 for 308s and $3.35-$3.45 for 
2%s. ’Cots are also coming in only for 
routine inquiry, with the market quoted 
at $2.10 and up for fancy halves in 303s 
and $3.35-$3.50 for 24%s. Pears are like- 
wise quiet at the moment, with fancy 
Bartletts holding at $3.85 for 2%s and 
$2.35 for 303s, all f.o.b. canneries or com- 
mon shipping point. 


TUNA — Price competition has come 
sharply into the tuna marketing picture, 
and white meat halves this week were 
cut $1 per case to $15.44, delivered New 
York, with light meat halves cut a simi- 
lar amount to $13.60. Chunk light meat 
halves were reduced 50 cents to $12.06, 
with quarters cut a corresponding amount 
to $7.39 per case. 


SARDINES — Canners are showing 
more disposition to book business on re- 
maining carryover holdings on the basis 
of $8 per case for keyless quarters, f.o.b. 
Maine canneries. It is expected that new 
pack will open at this level. California 
canners, meanwhile, continue to hold 1s 
ovals in tomato or mustard sauce at $7.25 
to $7.50. 


SALMON — With offerings from first 
hands virtually nil and the market nomi- 
nal, trade interest is centered in new 
pack. Coast reports indicate that the sea- 
son may be a little late, with buyers look- 
ing for early shipments on top grades as 
soon as the pack is available. 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Generally Slow—Heavy S.A.P. Business On 
Tomatoes And Products — Acreage Troubles 
—Corn Cleaning Up—Wax Beans Sold Up 
— Spinach Steady — Applesauce Moving — 
Grapefruit Juice Higher—West Coast 
Fruits Strong. 


By “Midwest” 


Chicago, Ill., April 20, 1956 


THE SITUATION—There was a spark 
of life in the heartbeat of business activ- 
ity in Chicago this week but it was only 
the faintest flicker as overall action still 
drags along the bottom. The trade are 
playing “hard to get” except for those 
items which cannot be found and orders 
are as tough to find as a Republican vote 
in Alabama. Buyers seem much more in- 
clined to talk about the approaching 
packs than they are in current business 
which leads to a lot of conversation and 
some business out of the new packs. 
S.A.P. commitments on tomatoes and to- 
mato products are on the heavy side as 
little or nothing is offered currently and 
everyone will need additional supplies 
just as soon as merchandise from the 
1956 packs is ready. Acreage commit- 
ments on both corn and tomatoes here in 
the Midwest are creating considerable in- 
terest and current reports reaching Chi- 
cago indicate desired acreage is not com- 
ing easy. Prices for corn are up slightly 
while tomatoes are expected to be about 
the same as last year although the trade 
are fearful the industry may resort to 
higher prices in their efforts to cover on 
the tonnage they want. 


Prices generally on canned food still 
offered for sale were generally unchanged 
this week with the exception of citrus 
juices as this item appears to have hit 
bottom with the trend now in the opposite 
direction. Actually, the situation on cit 
rus was the highlight of the week, par- 
ticularly in view of the dull situation on 
most fruits and vegetables. However, the 
President’s veto of the farm bill, just an- 
nounced as this was written, may create 
different thinking in many quarters. 


TOMATOES — Spot activity is at a 
minimum of necessity as so little is of- 
fered for sale from local sources. The 
interest is in the new pack and the prog- 
ress canners are making in their efforts 
to line up acreage for another pack. Ini- 
tial reports indicate Midwestern growers 
are not rushing in to sign contracts and 
the industry may have some difficulties. 
It looks like heavier tonnage will be ar- 
ranged in California at about the same 
prices as last year and this could make a 
difference here, particularly if canners 
push raw fruit prices higher in their ef- 
forts to arrange acreage. Prices now are 
quoted at $30.00 to $32.00 a ton and dis- 
tributors are hoping they won’t go any 
higher. 
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CORN — Most shipments coming into 
this market at present represent instruc- 
tions against contracts placed early in the 
season as spot lists are almost a thing 
of the past. Even the most optimistic 
buyers are no longer asking for whole 
kernel corn and have resigned themselves 
to awaiting the new pack. Current ship- 
ments of fancy grade are being billed at 
$1.60 to $1.65 for 303s and $9.75 for tens 
with lower grades completely sold up and 
shipped out. It’s going to be a long dry 
season on shipments between now and 
another pack in September. 


BEANS — Wax beans of all grades 
could be readily sold here but they are 
completely sold up and it will take an- 
other pack to start action on this item 
again. Fancy green beans are bringing 
$1.55 for 303s and $9.00 for tens with 
extra standards at $1.30 and $7.00 and 
standards at $1.15 and $6.00 to $6.25. 
Blue Lake beans are supposed to be firm 
at current prices but the trade indicate 
that there could be some nicks in the 
present price structure. Unsold supplies 
appear to be ample. 


SPINACH — Shipments of new pack 
California spinach are on the way to Chi- 
cago and will arrive here on a bare mar- 
ket. The pack is now in full swing and 
prices are steady at opening levels. Most 
sales here were made on the basis of 
$1.12% for 3038s, $1.60 for 2%s and $4.60 
for tens. 


APPLESAUCE — Sales of sauce have 
been good and the market has_ been 
steady for some time. Now prices are on 
the way up on 303s and it looks like $1.40 
as compared to recent spot sales at $1.30 
to $1.35. Tens don’t seem to be as strong 
as sales are reported at $6.75 to $7.00 al- 
though, based on the price of 303s, this 
size should move up to $7.25. 


SALMON — So little is offered from 
first hands that it is difficult to report any 
kind of an accurate market except that 
prices are strong on whatever might be 
offered. It looks like a deal might be in 
the making to market all further offer- 
ings of Japanese packs through domestic 
sources which would eliminate the possi- 
bility of any disturbing influences from 
that direction in the future. 


CITRUS — It looks like grapefruit 
growers are tired of selling fruit for 
nothing and the market on grapefruit 
juice has taken a quick turn in the oppo- 
site direction. The price of $1.60 on 
natural juice in 46 oz. tins is a thing of 
the past with most canners now holding 
at $1.75. Chicago distributors tried to get 
under cover in the face of the advance but 
some of them didn’t make it as the move 
came quickly. Orange juice is just hold- 
ing its own at $3.00 to $3.10 for fancy 
unsweetened. Any stabilizing effect 0 
the market would help sales as the trad: 
have had little confidence for the past few 
weeks. 
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WEST COAST FRUITS —The spot 
mai ket is a strong one with possibilities 
of higher prices out of the new packs be- 
cause of increased costs in many direc- 
tions. Chicago buyers are looking for 
Cling peaches in tens and not having 
much suecess locating what they want 
and need. The popular sizes and grades 
of pears are also extremely tight with no 
likelihood of improvement until the fall 
pack makes an appearance. A full line of 
fruit cocktail in all sizes and grades is 
offered and prices now appear firm at cur- 
rent levels. The heavy movement after 
the turn of the year seems to have done 
the trick. Canners should come into the 
new packs in excellent shape as unsold 
stocks, no doubt, will find a ready home 
in the face of anticipated higher openin 
prices on the new pack. . 


CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Asparagus Stocks Heavy, New Pack Begins— 
Spinach Deliveries Indicate Larger Pack— 
Tomatoes ‘Cleaning Up — Applesauce In 
Strong Demand—Smaller Sardine 
Catch Predicted. 


By “Berkeley” 


Berkeley, Calif., April 20, 1956 


THE SITUATION — Trading seems to 
have quieted down somewhat during the 
week, but shipping is keeping up well 
against orders already placed. Prices on 
1956 pack promise to be higher on some 
important lines in both fruits and vege- 
tables, due to increased labor and can- 
nery material costs. Quite a few lines are 
now in limited supply and some items are 
snapped up wherever offered but there 
are still rather heavy holdings of items 
like fruit cocktail, asparagus and green 
beans in some of the lower grades. Light 
rains have fallen during the week 


throughout northern and central Califor- 
nia, of decided value to most crops, and 
rather heavy and belated precipitation 
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has come to southern California. The San 
Diego region is now the only one where 
seasonal rainfall is still below normal. 
Some canning firms have larger inven- 
tories of tuna fish than they care to see 
and prices in some instances have been 
lowered, especially on advertised lines. 


ASPARAGUS — The past month has 
proved quite a satisfactory one for ship- 
ments of canned asparagus, but stocks 
are still quite heavy for this time of the 
year. Operations on the 1956 pack are 
just getting under way and promise to 
be general by the end of the week. Can- 
ners, especially those featuring their own 
brands, are making special efforts this 
season to tailor their packs this year to 
sizes and grades in popular demand. 
Some canners have been sold up for 
months on certain sizes and grades, yet 
still have uncomfortable carryovers. They 
plan to price their packs so asparagus 
may be rated as a popular, rather than a 
luxury item. Of late there has been quite 
a movement of certain items in the list to 
Germany and Belgium. White center cuts 
in No. 2 containers have led the list, with 
‘these moved out at $1.25 a dozen. Prices 
of the raw product to growers have not 
been formally announced, but a leading 
canner is making contracts at 10% cents 
a pound for white and 11 cents for all- 
green. This is about two cents less than 
was paid last year. 


SPINACH — California spinach is of 
good quality so far this season, with 
growing conditions quite satisfactory. De- 
liveries to canners have been on the heavy 
side in some districts, suggesting that the 
pack may be larger than that of last 
year. Some canners have been sold up for 
months and are hopeful of having in- 
creased quantities to offer under their 
brands in 1956. New pack is being offered 
at $1.12% to $1.15 a dozen for fancy, in 
the No. 303 size, with No. 2% offered at 
$1.50-1.60, and No. 10 at $4.60 to $4.75, 
with featured brands at the usual ad- 
vance. 


TOMATOES — Tomatoes and tomato 
products generally are in a very firm 
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position, in contrast to the situation a 
year ago. Some canners are sold up on 
every item in the list, but others have 
broken stocks on hand. Standard toma- 
toes are largely held at $1.30 for No. 303, 
$1.50 for No. 2, $1.90 for No. 2% and 
close to $7.00 for No. 10. Planting will 
soon be in full swing, with a large acre- 
age signed up. 


APPLESAUCE—California applesauce 
has been in strong demand ever since the 
settlement of the labor dispute and pros- 
pects are for a very close cleanup by the 
end of July, when new pack should be 
available. Prices have just been advanced 
and are now quite generally on this basis: 
8 oz., $1.00; No. 303 choice, $1.35; No. 303 
fancy, $1.45; No. 10 choice, $8.25 and No. 
10 fancy, $8.75. Damage to apples by the 
floods of December and January is re- 
ported as comparatively light. 


SARDINES—tThe California State Ma- 
rine Research Committee has been ad- 
vised by fisheries investigators of five 
co-operating research agencies’ that 
catches of sardines may be smaller next 
season than in the one recently closed. 
The catch for the last season totaled 75,- 
000 tons, up about 7,000 tons from the 
previous season. Economic factors held 
the catch somewhat below what could 
have been landed. Demand for this prod- 
uct is steadily gaining momentum and 
no difficulty is expected in moving the 
pack. The most popular pack is the 1-lb. 
oval size in tomato sauce, priced at $7.25- 
$7.50 per case of four dozen. The brine 
pack is largely made in the No. 1 tall size 
with this moving off at $5.25-$5.50 per 
case. There is also a pack made in 5 oz. 
tall containers in tomato sauce, with this 
selling at $7.25 in cases of 100. 


TUNA—One of the large tuna packers 
in the southern California area seems to 
have packed too heavily on this item and 
has found it advisable to lower the price 
of light meat halves by $2.00 a case. An- 
other advertised line has followed suite 
with a reduction of $1.50. Private label 
packers have so far made no changes in 
their lists. 
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PROGRESS REPORT ON 
CALIFORNIA 
OCEANIC FISHERIES 


A progress report on California 
oceanic fisheries, stemming from investi- 
gations of the marked falling off in the 
catches of sardines, has been made, this 
covering the period from July 1, 1953 to 
March 31, 1955. Joining in the investi- 
gations are the California Academy of 
Sciences, the California Department of 
Fish and Game, the Stanford University 
through its Hopkins Marine Station, the 
U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service, South 
Pacific Fishery Investigations and the 
University of California, Scripps Insti- 
tution of Oceanography. The report is 
divided into three sections, with the first 
section given over to a review of sardine 
research since the beginning of the pro- 
gram, the second to a formal scientific 
paper, “Population Dynamics of the Pa- 
cific Sardine”, and the third to a listing 
of all publications that have arisen from 
the work under the California Coopera- 
tive Oceanic Fisheries Investigations. 


For years Pacific sardines had formed 
the basis for one of the nation’s great 
fisheries, with approximately half a mil- 
lion tons taken annually and in some 
seasons the catch going well over this fig- 
ure. Monterey’s Cannery Row was world 
famous, with both San Francisco and 
Los Angeles handling large quantities. 
Catches dropped early in the ’40’s and in 
the season of 1947-48 the catch was but 
little over 100,000 tons. 


It was under these circumstances that 
the Marine Research Committee was 
formed by legislative action and a spe- 
cial tax put on sardine landings, with 
this later expanded to cover anchovies, 
mackerel, herring and squid. Bad as it 
was, the 1947-48 season was by no means 
the lowest ebb in sardine fishing in Cali- 
fornia. In the 1953-54 season but about 
3,500 tons were landed in California, 
with almost all coming from southern 
California waters. Scientists were work- 
ing under the California Cooperative 
Oceanic Fisheries Investigations with 
funds coming from various sources. 


To date more than $4,000,000 has gone 
into the program from state, federal and 
industry sources. Spawning areas have 
been located over a wide range of ocean 
and the habits of fish studied. In 1954 
ocean conditions changed, with water 
temperatures much warmer. When the 
sardine season opened on October 1st fish 
were available in larger number and 
more than 60,000 tons were taken. With- 
out research the revival of the industry 
would have been almost impossible to 
explain. Now it seems possible that the 
data will be on hand to explain several 
aspects of fluctuation in sardine popu- 
lations, and the population of other 
fishes. 


The second section of the report, “Pop- 
ulation Dynamics of the Pacific Sardine”, 
covers such general considerations as 
“What causes fluctuations in the size of 
fish population?”, “What causes fluctua- 
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tions in the catch?”, and “What is the 
outlook for the future?” 


The third part of the report is given 
over to a listing of all formal publica- 
tions arising from the study from 1950 
to the end of 1954. These cover a wide 
range of subjects and number 136 in all. 
They are listed by author, subject nad 
publication to assist in making them 
available to all interested. 


Vacuum Requirements for Canned To- 
matoes—The Quartermaster Food & Con- 
tainer Institute of the Armed Forces has 
compiled proceedings of a symposium on 
the above title and is making copies avail- 
able without charge to those concerned 
with research in this field, and who may 
need to know or refer to the studies so 
reported. Copies may be obtained from 
the Quartermaster Food & Container In- 
stitute for the Armed Forces, 1819 W. 
Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Illinois. 


FOOD & DRUG WEEK 


Public attention will be centered on the 
50th birthday of federal food, drug and 
cosmetic legislation by a national “Food 
and Drug Law Golden Anniversary 
Week,” June 24-30. 


Industries in the food, drug, chemical 
and cosmetics fields are joining with food 
and drug enforcement officials and con- 
sumer groups to hold commemorative 
events throughout 1956, with special em- 
phasis on the final week of June. 


It was on June 30, 1906, that President 
Theodore Roosevelt signed into law both 
the original federal Food and Drug Act 
and Meat Inspection Act, the foundations 
of today’s legal and administrative oper- 
ations whereby industry and govern- 
ment work in partnership to provide 
American consumers with what is con- 
sidered the world’s best food and drug 
supply. 

Recently a House Judiciary subcom- 
mittee voted unanimous approval of a 
resolution which authorizes and requests 
President Eisenhower to proclaim the 
June 24-30 period as “National Pure 
Food, Drug, Cosmetic and Meat Inspec- 
tion Laws Week.” 


Eugene H. Holeman of Nashville, Ten- 
nessee, food and drug director for Ten- 
nessee and president of the Association 
of Food and Drug Officials of the United 
States, expects that nearly all state gov- 
enors will make similar proclamations. 


Governor Christian A. Herter of Mas- 
sachusetts is the latest to set aside a 
food and drug golden anniversary week. 
Other gubernatorial proclamations have 
been issued in New Jersey, Tennessee, 
Georgia and Florida, with several more 
scheduled during the near future. 


Highlights of the June week in Wash- 
ington will include day-long golden jubi- 
lee ceremonies on June 27 and issuance 
of a special three-cent postage stamp on 
the same date. 


THE CANNING TRADE 


IRRIGATION OF SWEET CORN 


(Continued from page 7) 
COST 


The cost of irrigating vegetable crops 
with portable sprinkler systems has been 
found to vary from about five to ten dol- 
lars per acre per application including 
equipment, fuel, labor and other costs, 
In this area, from one or two to as many 
as five irrigations may be needed in a 
given season. The expense of irrigating 
sweet corn may vary from five to ten 
dollars per acre to as much as forty to 
fifty dollars per acre per crop. In order 
for supplemental irrigation to be profit- 
able with sweet corn grown for process- 
ing, high yields must be obtained. This 
requires productive soils and good man- 
agement as well as adequiate moisture. 


LITERATURE CITED 


1. Ware, L. M. and W. A. Johnson. Value of 
irrigation with different fertility treatments for 
vegetable crops. Ala. Ayr. Exp. Sta. Bul. 276, 
1950. 


LETTERS 


(Continued from page 5) 


are taking over the work which I have 
been doing. In other words, I have sold 
The Pemberville Food Company (to Mr. 
Karl Hirzel of Toledo) and am retiring 
from the business. 


I will still have access to The Canning 
Trade, and expect to continue reading it 
when I can, but if I were to continue in 
the canning business, you can be sure 
that I would still be a subscriber, for I 
would feel lost without it and the Al- 
manac. 

Yours very truly, 


Roy B. Rogers (Signature) 


(We thank you, Mr. Rogers, we consider 
it an honor to have been able to serve you 
and merit your confidence over these 
many years. M. A. Felder) 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


(Continued from page 3) 


NOVEMBER 18-19, 1956 — PENNSYL- 
VANIA CANNERS ASSOCIATION—42nd An- 
nual Convention, Yorktowne Hotel, York, 
Pa. 


NOVEMBER 26-27, 1956 — OHIO CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION, Annual Convention, 
Hotel Carter, Cleveland, Ohio. 


NOVEMBER 29-30, 1956 — MICHIGAN 
CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, Fall 
Meeting, Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, 
Mich. 


DECEMBER 13-14, 1956 — NEW YorK 
STATE CANNERS & FREEZERS ASSOCIATION, 
71st Annual Meeting, Statler Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N. Y. 


JANUARY 6, 1957—NATIONAL FROZEN 
FOOD CONVENTION, N.A.F.F.P., N.A.F.F.1)., 
Fontainebleau Hotel, Miami Beach, Fla. 

FEBRUARY 1957— NATIONAL CAN- 
NERS ASSOCIATION AND ALLIED INDUSTRIES, 
Annual Convention, Chicago, Illinois. 
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